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to the reader more of the writer's own special knowledge and point 
of view than do most treatises of its kind. 



Six French Poets. By Amy Lowell. New York : the Macmillan 
Company, 1915. 

" The sole excuse which a man can have for writing is to write 
down himself, to unveil for others the sort of world which mirrors 
itself in his individual glass; his only excuse is to be original; he 
should say things not yet said, and say them in a form not yet form- 
ulated. He should create his own aesthetics — and we should admit 
as many aesthetics as there are original minds, and judge them for 
what they are and not what they are not." So wrote Remy de 
Gourmont, one of the foremost Symbolistes, and his words may be 
taken as expressing the point of view or at least the practise of all 
of the six French poets whom Miss Lowell discusses in her recently 
published book. Whim, mood, individualism, reign supreme in the 
work of them all. 

Against this individualism the classically minded lover of liter- 
ature instinctively protests. He is sometimes provoked to say that 
individualism in poetry is synonymous with lunacy. If he is not 
only classically, but dogmatically, minded he may be led into a 
defence of the poetry that teaches as distinct from the poetry that 
merely conveys lovely impressions. If he is theologically minded 
he may denounce individualism in poetry as immorality — or as un- 
morality, which as an object of denunciation comes to the same 
thing. The use of such words as " sanity " and " immorality " in 
connection with the criticisms of poetry is, however, unfortunate. 
The truth is that the practically useful standards which these words 
express are too narrow to be applied to aesthetic questions, and the 
attempt to deal with art or literature from the standpoint of the 
alienist or the moralist has usually proved disastrous. 

Certainly the poet may justly demand that his work be judged 
according to the purpose for which it was created. That purpose 
is primarily the creation of beauty; and since scientists, mor- 
alists, and philosophers have notoriously failed to supply a defini- 
tion of beauty that shall satisfy everybody, the poet may with much 
color of reason assert his right to interpret beauty in any way that 
suits him, frankly undertaking to paint the thing as he sees it for 
the God of things as they are, without regarding the ultimate im- 
portance of the question how things are. 

In interpreting to American readers the work of Verhaeren, 
Samain, de Gourmont, de Regnier, Jammes, and Fort, Miss Lowell 
has done a real service to literature. One must be limited indeed 
who fails to appreciate the power of these writers as set forth 
through the comment, the discriminating extracts, and the appended 
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prose translations in her book. The author has wisely refrained 
from criticism of a profoundly analytical kind. For the most part 
she lets the poets speak for themselves, and the effect of her running 
commentary is chiefly to remove unpleasant prepossessions. Little 
more is needed. Once the reader has placed his mind in a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the work of these undoubted geniuses, 
fascination follows. The striking impressionism of Verhaeren; the 
tender artificiality of Samain; the powerful suggestiveness of de 
Eegnier, reporting the vision of the world which he sees from the 
gold easements of his onyx-pillared palace; the intoxicating sensu- 
ousness, verbal, musical, emotional, of de Gourmont; the childlike 
simpleness and surprising, quaint revelations of Jammes; the inge- 
nuity, intensity, many-sidedness of the energetic Paul Fort — all 
these impress themselves deeply upon the mind that does not resist 
impressions. 

Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that a perusal of Miss Lowell's 
book will leave the classically minded reader with a feeling of dis- 
content. This feeling might perhaps be formulated somewhat as 
follows : If read in one way, the poems all seem to mean more than 
they actually do mean; they are overlaid with a troubling mysti- 
cism. Even Verhaeren 's picture of the kitchen stove seems to claim 
the validity of vision. And if read in another way — if enjoyed 
simply as emotional experiences — the poems oppress one with a 
sense of futility: their beauty is nothing, a transitory feeling, a 
psychological affection. 

Now the quarrel between the classically minded reader and the 
modern poet cannot be based upon moral or pathological grounds. 
It is of the same nature as the quarrel between the religious and 
the unreligious, between the monistic and the pluralistic philos- 
opher. It rests ultimately upon a difference of intuition or of faith. 
The classically minded person is not necessarily devoted to the 
poetry that teaches ; he simply cannot rid his mind of the concep- 
tion that the universe is somehow rational. The " decadent " poet 
is not necessarily immoral or insane ; he is simply an empiricist. 

The lovers of the classic should frankly admit their inability 
to reduce this faith to dogma, or to define the ultimate goal of 
poetry. Yet they may cling to their faith and continue to believe 
that poetry, like metaphysics, has a rational though hidden end. 
To them it will never seem true that empiricism is a sufficient creed 
either in philosophy or art, 



